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or "to do our duty," but from self-sacrificing love, which is not a "gift" 
but "a spirit in which all gifts are to be exercised and which moralizes 
and 'Christianizes' all gifts and actions." 

The ideal ministry should represent a three-fold combination — a call 
from God, the desire to serve men from the love of souls, and the hatred 
of sin. In the prophetic function the author sees nothing that is not possi- 
ble to all men. The special mark of the prophet is divine inspiration, a 
resultant from intimate communion with the Holy Spirit. 

The work before us is by no means a complete study of Paul's 
pastoral teaching. This the author himself fully admits. But it is a sym- 
pathetic inquiry into the pastoral aims and methods of the great missionary, 
preacher, organizer, and soul-winner of the first century, which will help 
the pastor, or Christian worker, who is in need of inspiration for his task. 

Henry Beach Carr£ 
Vanderbilt University 
NashviHe, Tenn. 



The Peasantry of Palestine. The Life, Manners, and Customs of 
the Village. By Elihu Grant, B.D., Ph.D. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Pp. 255. 

Spending some months in Palestine in 1890, and again revisiting the 
country twelve years later, I was much impressed with the great changes 
which had taken place in the intervening period. That period had wit- 
nessed the real commencement of excavations in Palestine, and those exca- 
vations, together with the demand for antiquities on the part of tourists, 
who had greatly increased in number in the interim, had infected the 
population of the whole country with an antiquity mania, resulting in the 
destruction of an enormous amount of ancient remains. Large districts 
looked like the warrens of some huge breed of rabbits, as a result of the 
excavations of ancient tombs, conducted by the natives, naturally in the 
most unscientific and destructive manner. Moreover, much building had 
been undertaken in those years, and the demand for stones had led to 
the utilization of old monuments for building material. In some places 
the whole aspect of a town had been changed, and especially was this true 
of Jerusalem, where valleys and pools had been filled up, and the new 
city without the walls become as important and populous during those 
twelve years as the old town within. 

I found, in 1890, a peasantry as a rule ignorant of the camera, abso- 
lutely unaware of the existence of America and Americans, quite unac- 
quainted with steam, in a land without railroads and containing only one 
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serviceable carriage road — that from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Twelve years 
later, it was impossible to find a village or a hamlet where the people were 
unfamiliar with the camera. In the northern part of the country in every 
village I found persons who had either been to North or South America 
themselves, or had relatives there with whom they were in constant com- 
munication by letter. This communication with friends and relatives in 
America and the continual returning to Palestine of men and women who 
had seen a new country and learned new and modem ways, was making 
a profound impression on the everyday life of the common people. During 
that period, also, one railroad had been constructed and another was in 
process of construction, and two or three carriage roads had been built, 
while others were nearing completion. At the time of my second visit 
one could travel by wagon in not a few parts of the country, and ev^en the 
poorest people in Jerusalem were constantly riding in cabs or omnibuses from 
Bireh on the north to Hebron on the south, and from Jaffa on the west 
to Jericho on the east, or from Acre and Haifa to Beisan, Nazareth, and 
Tiberias. Steam mills were everywhere in evidence. In the distant 
south land, the biblical Negeb, at Beersheba, a town had sprung up which 
reminded one somewhat of an American frontier town; and even here, 
in a land absolutely without fuel, a steam mill was running at full blast. 
The German colonists, with their industry and thrift, had prospered greatly 
and were now spreading from Haifa down the plain of Sharon, teaching 
the people of those regions new methods of agriculture and of home con- 
struction. In that period also foreign educational and missionary insti- 
tutions had developed at a rapid pace, covering the whole land with a 
network of rival schools and foreign influences. Jewish agricultural 
colonies, a dozen or more in number, had been planted at various points 
from one end of the country to the other, and Jews from Russia had poured 
into the country in such numbers that Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, and 
Hebron had become Jewish cities, while Jewish merchants could be found 
everywhere. Descendants of the ancient population, these modem Jews 
were utter aliens to the ancient customs and traditions of biblical Pales- 
tine, which had been handed down from generation to generation in the 
life of the peasantry of the country. 

In the five years succeeding my last visit, the changes have been even 
more rapid, and it seems probable that, before long, nothing of that old 
Palestine will remain, by the study of the customs and habits of which 
already so much light has been thrown on the pages of the Bible. Any 
book which will, as it were, photograph that olden life of Palestine, which, 
so far as it still exists, is to be found among the peasants, which will record 
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the details of peasant life, peasant customs, in the home, in the field, in 
the market, the peasant superstitions, and the religious practices of the 
peasant, is timely and valuable. This Professor Grant has endeavored 
to do in the book which lies before us. He spent three years as a teacher 
in a Friends' School at Ramallah, on the southern borders of old Ephraim, 
some ten miles to the northwest of Jerusalem. In addition to his work 
at Ramallah, he had to make frequent visits to out-stations in such little 
known towns as Tayibeh. Deeply interested not merely in the religious 
but also in the sociological aspects of his work, he studied minutely the 
people and their customs, and he has preserved in this little volume a record 
of his observations, peculiarly valuable, not only because of the region in 
which he worked and from which his material is mainly derived, but also 
because of a singular combination of painstaking care and sympathetic 
feeling for the ways and habits of the people of the land. Moreover, he 
asked himself very practical questions, and in answering them for him- 
self he has gathered material which answers just those questions which 
the average intelligent man or woman would like to put to the Palestinian 
explorer, if he could reach him personally. 

The book is extremely modest and unpretentious. There is no fine 
writing in it, but in that very fact lies a part of its charm, and some of the 
chapters have an unconscious eloquence in their very simplicity. At 
the suggestion of some of his friends. Professor Grant has provided the 
volume with footnotes of reference to biblical passages illustrated by the 
text, which make the book an admirable manual for the Bible student. 
The illustrations, which are numerous and which really illustrate the text, 
are taken from Professor Grant's own photographs. 

While Professor Grant does not profess to be an archaeologist or ex- 
plorer, I have read no book recently which has made me so conscious of 
my own lack of knowledge with regard to certain localities and remains, 
and certain customs and practices, both ancient and modem, and no 
book has so stirred me with a desire to return once more and speedily to 
the Holy Land, to inform my ignorance by personal observation, following 
the new suggestions which its pages have brought to me. 

John P. Peters 

St. Michael's Church, 
New York City 



